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-information hitherto laid before the public is certainly sufficiently scanty. 


Mr. Scott having very obligingly furnished me with a series of spe- 


-cimens illustrating the relative advantages of his various modes of pre- 
-paration. I have the honor of submitting them for inspection. 


The numbers refer to Mr. Scort’s extensive series of experiments, 


-which throw much light on these important articles, and which are addi- 


tionally valuable, from the readiness with which this gentleman has ren- 


dered them available to all in Assam. 


No. 10 Juice formed into a mass without any care. 

6 Juice dried upon a non-absorbing surface. 

3 Juice dried upon an absorbing surface. 

9 Juice worked up in the hand, bleached in water, and subjected 
to a pressure of about 4 maunds to the square foot. 

8 Juice worked up with the hand and not bleached. 

7 Juice boiled with an equal quantity of water and subjected 
to a similar pressure; this has been ‘exposed to the sun 
without deterioration. : 

5 Juice boiled in a smaller quantity of aiten nxt reson to 
the same pressure. 

11 Prepared from equal parts ( 3 iv.) of juice and water, with $ 
oz. of diluted sulphuric acid of the Edinburgh Pharmaco- 
pæia : less acid, however, will destroy the coloring matter. 

12 Juice prepared with concentrated sulphuric acid. 


IV.—Notices on the different systems of Buddhism, extracted fram the 
Tibetan authorities. By ALEXANDER Csoma Körös  _ 
Sdngyé (aan SN: Sangs-r,gyas), is the generic name for express- 
ing the Supreme Being or intelligence in the Buddhistic system. This 
term corresponds to the Sanskrit Buddha. In Tibetan it denotes the 
most perfect being, that is pure (or clean) from all imperfections and 
abounds in all good qualities. 
`- There are three distinctions with respect to the essence, the substance 
or body of BUDDHA ; as 
1. Dharma kaya (x ANA 9 y—chhos-kyi-sku) ; 2. Sambhogkéya 
(Javy ys pan" ug’ gongs- -spyod-rdsogs-pahi’-sku), and 3. Nir- 
mánkáya Jr ue g —sprul-pahi-sku). The first as the primary essence 
of all things, is denominated by several names ; as, A'di Buddha | 
(a as AQ yaa RN) ;—Samanta Buddha ya Y TAG' Y;—Swabháva 
LG'5 G, self-produced, or self-existing; Dharmadhátu RN’ a COGN 
~ 
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the root of all things; Sqr. Jar’ E SY q the Jina of Jinas ; qara'gq 
the basis of all things; say ayyay sways existing without the three 


times, or without beginning and end. 

To the Sambhogkiya belong the Dhyani Buddhas of five kinds, the 
chief of whom is Vairochana (or Berotsana, as the Tibetians pronounce 
it, called by them, aryl JGN 4\—rnam-per-snang-mdsad : the 
illuminator. These are the attendants of A’di-Buddha. — 
= To the third or Mirmankdya belong the several incarnations of 
Buddha. Immense is the number of such Buddhas that have appeared 
in former ages in the several parts of the universe. In this age (styled 
the happy age) the number of incarnations of Buddhas is one thousand, 
four of whom have appeared hitherto, and the rest are to come hereafter. 
Though there are mentioned many Buddhas as having appeared and 
having taught their doctrines, yet in the modern Buddhistic system every 
thing is attributed sor referred to SHdxya, who is supposed (by the 
Tibetans) to have lived about one thousand years befure Jesus Christ. 

The different systems of Buddhism derived from India, and known 
now to the Tibetians are the following four. 

l. Vaibhdshika, (3°94 )" y—byé-brag-pa.) 

2. Sautrantika, (aX ğy—mdo-sdè-pa.) 

8. Yogáchárya (423799. LYSA or yarns a 2—0nal-hbyor- 
spyod-pa, or sems-tsam-pa ). ; 

4. Madhyámika (4° a'y—dvu-ma-pa), 

The first consists of four principal classes with its subdivisions. pm 
originated with Sua’Kya’s four disciples; who are called in Sanskrit, 
RAHULA, KA'SHYAPA, UPA’LI, and KA’TYA’'YANA. 

ERA HULA (Tib. y 534 QF 4—sgra-gchan-hdsin), the son of 
Sua’kya. His followers were divided in four sects. They recited thé 
Sutra on emancipation, in Sanskrit ; they affirmed the existence of all 
things ; they wore on their religious garb from twenty-five to nine narrow 
pieces of cloth. The distinctive mark of this class was an utpala padma; 
(water-lily) jewel, and tree-leaf put together in the form of a nosegay*:. 

2. Ka’snyapa (Qr° ġa —Hod-srung), of the brahman caste. His 
followers were divided into six sects. They were called the “ great 
community.” They recited the Sútra of emancipation in a corrupt dialect. 
They wore on their religious garb from twenty-three to three pieces of 
narréw cloth ; and they carried a shell or conch as a distinctive mark of 
their school. 


* May not these notes explain the marks on our Buddhist coins ?>—-Ep. 
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3. Ura'Lı (Tib. $1 °Q~1—Nyé-vr-hkhor), of the “Stidra tribe. 
His followers were divided into three sects. They recited the emanci- - 
pation Sútra in the language of the flesh-eaters, Pishachika. They 
wore on their religious garb from twenty-one to five pieces of narrow 
cloth. They carried a sortsika flower as a mark of their school. They. 
were styled, “ the class which is honored by many.” 

4. Kdrydsyana (Tib. 4.59g—Katyéhi-bu), of the Vaisya tribe. 
His followers were divided ane three sects; they recited the emancipa- 
tion Sútra in the vulgar dialect. They wore the same number of 
narrow pieces of cloth, as the former class, and they had on their garb 
the figure of a wheel, as the distinctive mark of their school. They 
were styled : “ the class that have a fixed habitation,” män’ qha y. 

The followers of the Vatbhdshika system, in general, stand on the 
lowest degree of speculation. They take every thing in the scriptures 
in their most vulgar acceptations; they believe every thing, and will | 
not dispute. Secondly, of the 

2. Sautratika school (arn: N'y—mdo-sdé-pa), a follower of the 
Sútras. There are two classes, the one will prove every thing by 
authorities contained in the scriptures, the other by arguments. 

3. The third division is that of the Yogáchárya, (% O DA yyy 
nal-hbyor-spyod-pa, or Naw" Sal” Y—sems-tsam-pa.) There are count- 
ed nine subdivisions of this school. The pom works on this system 
are referred to A’RYA SANGA ampar ANNA) in the 7th century, 
about of our era. There are in the Káh-gyur several works of his, and 
of his followers, explanatory of the Yogáchárya system. Lastly, the 

4. Madhyámika school, (,q'ay'y—Dvu-ma-pa, they that keep a 


middle way.) This is properly the philosophical system. It originated 
with NAGARJUNA ( J aa 400 years after the death of 


SHAéxya. His principal disciples have been A’ryA Deva and BuppHa. 
PALITA. ‘There are in the Stan-gyur several works of them on the- 
Madhyamika system. Some learned pandits in India have united this 
system with that of the Yogachárya,as BODHISATWA (or SHANTA RAK- 
suiTa has done) in the 8th century, and afterwards ATIsua in the 11th. 
Cuanpra Kreti gga’, Wrote a commentary on the original 


_ work of NAGa/RJuwa ; as also several other works introductory to, and 
explanatory of, the Madhydmika theory. In all the higher schools — 
in Tibet these works are now the chief authorities in all controversies. 

relating to the Madhyamtka system. 
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From among the four theories above specified, only the two last are 
philosophical, the two first being rather dogmatical, or following implicitly. 
scriptural authorities. According to the views of some writers, there is 
little difference between the Yogdchdrya andthe Madhydmika theories 
also, as some have united them; except that the former is more prac- 
tical and the latter more theoretical or speculative (dealing with too 
many abstract terms, and minute discriminations). In the Do class of. 
the Stan-gyur, there are many volumes containing works explanatory of 
both these systems. But they can be understood only by the learned, the 
generality of the religious persons (or the clergy) prefer to read Tan- 
trika works, the Dulva, and some tracts of the Do class of the Kah-gyur. 

The above mentioned systems are well known to many of the learned 
in Tibet ; but there are likewise many who are acquainted only with 
their names. . 

There is another distinction (with which the Tibetians are more fami- 
liar, and which is taken from the scriptures) with respect to the prin- 
ciples, on which the scriptural works are founded ; that of gay mya 
Thég-pa-gsum ; S. Tri-yinam, the three vehicles. Accordingly all 
Buddha scriptures are calculated for the lowest, the mean or middle, 
and the highest capacities; for, they contain low or vulgar, middle, and 
high principles to be known by such as aspire to any degree of perfection. 

Some writers have used the name of “ Lam-rim,” degrees of way (to 
perfection), considering men on three different degrees of intellectual 
and moral capacity; as, men of little, middle, and highest capacities. 
Under this title there are now in Tibet (among those of the Géluk-pa 
sect) several manual works on the principles of the Buddhistic religion. 
Among these “ Lam-rims” the most esteemed and the most compre- 
hensive is that of TsonKu4-P4, a celebrated Lama, who flourished in the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. 

According to the Lam-rim, there are three degrees of principles with 
respect to the theory of the Buddha faith. 

1. Men of vulgar capacity must believe that there is a God, there is 
a future life, and that they shall therein have the fruits of their works in 
this lite. 

2. Those that are on a middle degree of intellectual and moral 
capacity, besides admitting the former positions, must know, that every 
compound thing is perishable, that there is no reality in things; that 
every imperfection is pain, and that deliverance from pain or bodily exis- 
tence, is final happiness or beatitude. 

3. Those of the highest capacities, besides the above enumerated 
articles, know that from the body or last object to the supreme soul, 
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nothing is existing by itself, neither can be said that it will continue 
always, or cease absolutely ; but that every thing exists by a dependent 
or causal connection or concatenation. 

_ With respect to practice, those of vulgar — are content with the 
exercise of the ten virtues. Those of a middle degree, besides the 
fulfilling of the ten virtues, endeavour to excel in morality, meditation, 
and ingenuity or wisdom. Those of the highest capacities besides the 
former will perfectly exercise the six transcendal virtues. 

With respect to their summum bonum. . i 

The first seeing the miseries of those eiiie in the bad trons of 
transmigration ; as, in hell, Yiddks, and beasts, wish to be born among 
men, the asurs and the gods. 

Those of the second class, not contented with the happiness of the 
former, wish for themselves only to be delivered entirely from pain and 
bodily existence. Lastly; these regarding as pain, every bodily exis- 
tence, in whatever region of the world it be, aspire to final emancipation,. 
and wish to arrive at the supreme perfection, that they may become able 
to help others in their miseries. 

Such distinction in speculative Buddhism, as that of the Swabhdvika, 
Aishwarika, Karmika, and Yatnika does not exist in Tibetan books 
(except, perhaps, among the Nyigmda-pa sect, who are said to possess yet 
several volumes that have not been printed in the K4h-gyur and Stan-gyur 
collections, but which may be found in Tibet both written and printed, 
among the people of that sect), although there are many works in the 
Stan-gyur containing materials on the several doctrines or tenets of those 
` philosophical schools. 

The ancient philosophical sects in India mentioned frequently, and 
partly described in the Tibetan books, especially in the Stan-gyur volumes 
are as follows : 

. 1, Grangs-chen-pa (aay x4 y—Sánkhya in Sanskrit). The Bud- 
dhists have adopted much of this school. In the % and volumes of the 
Do class in the Stan-gyur, there is an account of the six scligols (and 
óf others also) in ancient India. 


2. Chè-prág-pá (gqayy—s. Vaisheshika). 
3. Rig-chet-pa (ra"g94"4q—S. Védantika). 
4. Shot-pa-pa (ss u yr —S. Mimdnsaka). 


5. Jigten-gyáng-phen-pá (Qey pa anaa y — sS. Lokáyata). 
6. Those that take Vang-chuk (qq EA 5a Ishwara) for the first 
principle. 
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7. They that take Ts’hangs-pa (Raa'y Brahmá), for the first 
principle. 

8. They that take Khydb-juk (gq’Qgm—S. Vishnu), for ditto. 

9. They that take Skyes-bu (ğN'g—S. Parusha), for ditto. 

10. They that take gTsovo (q Q —S. Pradhina) for ditto. 

11. They that take time (<ay—S. Kala), for ditto. 

12. The atomists or they that take rdul-phran ( e qj'gă) the atoms 
for the first principle of the existence of the world. There are yet some 
others also. 

The general principles of practical Buddhism with a follower of this 
faith in Tibet, are such as follow. 

1. To take refuge only with Buddha. 

2. To form in his mind the resolution of endeavouring to arrive at 
the highest degree of perfection, to be united with the supreme intelligence. 

3. To prostrate himself before (the image of) Buddha ; to adore him, 

4. To bring offerings before him, such as are pleasing to any of the 
six senses ; as, light, flowers, garlands, incenses, perfumes ; all sorts of 
edible and drinkable things, (whether raw or prepared, ) stuffs, cloths, &c. 
for garments and hanging ornaments. 

5. To make musick, sing hymns, and utter praises on Buddha, 
respecting his person, doctrine, love or mercy, his perfections or attri- 
butes; his acts or performances for the benefit of all animal beings. 

6. To confess one’s sins with a contrite heart; to ask forgiveness of 
them, gea to declare sincerely not to commit such afterwards. 
ae o rejoice in the moral merits of all animal beings, and to wish 
that they may contribute them to obtain ther wi final emancipation or 
beatitude. 

8. To pray and exhort all the Buddhas that are now in the world 
to turn the wheel of religion (or to teach their doctrines) and not to 
leave soon the world, but to remain here for many ages, (Kalpas.) 


V.—Enumeration of Historical and Grammatical Works to be met with 
in Tibet. By the same. 


Works, containing historical matter, may be found, in Tibet, under 
the following names : 


l. Lo-yyus Ce Bw /o-rgyus), meaning annals, chronicle, history. 
2. Tam-gyut (a hay’ 3 6 gtam-rgyud), tradition, oral account, 
traditional history. (S. A’khyénam.) 


